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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1960. 


A SECOND SON FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN: CROWDS OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE GATHERING ROUND THE HANDWRITTEN 
NOTICE OF THE BIRTH ON FEBRUARY 19, AS THE LARGE CEREMONIAL ROYAL STANDARD FLUTTERS OVERHEAD. 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth gave birth to a son at Buckingham Palace at 3.30 p.m. 
on Friday, February 19. Both Her Majesty and the infant Prince were 
reported to be doing well. The baby now becomes next in line of succession 
to the throne after the Prince of Wales, who is eleven, and preceding Princess 
Anne, who is nine. The new Prince is the first infant to be born to a reigning 
sovereign since 1857, when Queen Victoria’s last baby, Princess Beatrice, 
was born. The notice of the birth was signed by Mr. J. H. Peel, the 


gynzcologist; Dr. Vernon Hall, the anesthetist; and by Sir John Weir and 
Lord Evans, the Queen’s physicians. Outside the Palace a large crowd 
had been waiting for the news, and one of the first indications of it came 
when the small Royal standard above the Palace was hauled down, and the 
larger ceremonial Royal standard, 24 ft. in length, was broken. Shortly 
after the birth, bulletins giving the news were flashed all over the world. 
Other photographs appear on the following pages. 


Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered ot the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW PRINCE: CEREM nip 


AT THE MANSION HOUSE: THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
SIR EDMUND STOCKDALE, READING THE OFFICIAL LETTER. 


THE FLY-PAST OVER TRAFALGAR SQUARE ON THE 
DAY FOLLOWING THE BIRTH OF A SECOND SON 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


W ITH ceremony, with spontaneous 
rejoicing, and with degrees 
of restraint, the nation has been celebrat- 
ing the arrival of the first child born to a 
i sovereign for over a hundred 


crowds 
on February 19 received the news about 
half an hour after the actual birth; and, 
at the same time, at 4 p.m., the small 
Royal standard which flies when her 
Majesty is in residence, was lowered and 
replaced by the ceremonial one, which 
measures 24 ft. by 12 ft. When Prince 
Philip was told of his new son, he imme- 
diately informed members of the House- 
hold staff, and telephoned to Cheam School 
to tell the young Prince of Wales that he 
had a younger brother. He also tele- 
phoned Clarence House and told the Queen 
Mother and Princess Margaret, and sent a 
to his mother, Princess Andrew of 
Greece. Before long he [Continued opposite. 


NO LONGER THE YOUNGEST OF THE FAMILY: PRINCESS ANNE WAVES AS SHE LEAVING THE PALACE ON HIS Wil 
DRIVES FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON FEBRUARY 21. THE R.A.F.: THE DUKE OF ED 


A ROYAL SALUTE IN HYDE PARK ON FEBRUARY 20: A LINE OF GUNS OF THE KING’S TROOP, THE ROYAL HORSE AR 
MESSAGES OF GOODWILL HAVE POURED IN FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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wp NATIONAL REJOICING AT A HAPPY EVENT. 
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| HANDWRITTEN NOTICE OF THE BIRTH BEING FIXED TO THE RAILINGS OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


SHORTLY AFTER THE BIRTH OF THE NOTICE THAT THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE HAD BEEN PATIENTLY WAITING TO READ 
~~ THE PRINCE. 


SIGNED BY THE GYNACOLOGIST, THE ANASTHETIST AND THE QUEEN'S PHYSICIANS. 


Continued.] led Princess Anne in to see the 
Queen and the new Prince. In conformity 
with tradition, the news was given to the 
Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, who 
received the telephone message in Exeter. 
He was the first person outside the Royal 
family to be told. The Queen’s private 
secretary, Sir Michael Adeane, sent tele- 
grams to the Governor-Generals of the 
self-governing dominions, and also gave 
the news to the Prime Minister, Mr. Harold 
Macmillan. The world response was 
immediate. President Eisenhower sent a 
formal statement of congratulation, and 
also cabled a personal message to the 
Queen. President de Gaulle also despatched 
messages of goodwill, while from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Ghana and numerous other countries, 
similar messages poured into the Palace. 
A congratulatory telegram was also sent 
by the Duke of Windsor, in New York. 
Mr. Khrushchev, in Indonesia, said ‘‘ That's 
wonderful. I congratulate her,”” when he 
heard the news. The young Prince 
weighed 7 Ib. 3 ozs. at birth. His name 

had not been announced. 
AFTER BEING GIVEN LEAVE OF ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL TO SEE HIS 
; TO WATCH THE RUGBY MATCH BETWEEN THE NAVY AND NEW BROTHER: THE PRINCE OF WALES 
A RELAXED AND HAPPY FATHER, WAVING TO THE CROWD. LEAVING THE PALACE WITH HIS SISTER. 


ih ae 
g ane 
‘da 


iS OVER THE RIVER: THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY FIRING ANOTHER SALUTE, AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. TWO NOTES BEING SOUNDED ON THE FAMOUS LUTINE BELL AT LLOYD'S 
THE CEREMONY WAS WATCHED BY A CROWD ESTIMATED AT OVER FOUR THOUSAND. THE BELL, SALVED FROM A WRECK, ANNOUNCES IMPORTANT NEWS 











| bo one of his deeply perceptive though, I am 

afraid, now little-read essays on English 
literature, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, writing of 
“‘ Othello,” recalls a performance of that play 
so realistic that at the crucial moment, when 
the Moor was on the point of smothering 
Desdemona, an excited girl arose in the gallery 
and shouted across the auditorium, ‘“‘ You great 
black fool, can’t you see?’ I have always felt 
somewhat this way about those who, out of the 
highest motives, have sought during the past 
few years to base the security of this island, 
and of its people, liberties and ancient civilis- 
ation, on land-based rockets fired from fixed, 
and therefore ascertainable, sites on British 
soil. For if one truth emerges from our history 
more clearly than any other it is that this 
country owes whatever enduring success it has 
had in time primarily to the fact that, living 
in an island, its people and rulers have 
gradually discovered the immense importance 
of using and commanding the sea. Because 
of our limited population—and, as a result 
of our restricted insular bounds, limited it 
always must be—we have never, except for 
short periods, been able to compete success- 
fully on land alone with the greater territorial 
Powers with whom in the course of our history 
we have had to deal. Their larger populations 
and resources have always ultimately out- 
weighed our own unless and until our statesmen 
called in the world of water that surrounds us 
to redress the balance of the world of land 
that lies so near to our island home and for 
ever threatens to dominate and engulf it. 
Whenever we have grasped that truth, we 
have been successful as a people; whenever 
we have forgotten it, we have suffered, 
and deservedly, adversity. There have been 
times—the present is one of them—when 
we have been deceived by the temporary 
success of our armies in two world wars into 
supposing that we can dispense with sea 
control and safeguard ourselves and our 
interests by land-based forces and weapons 
alone. In this supposition we have always 
been proved wrong, from the time of the 
Norman Conquest to Suez. The first great 
classic example was the so-called Hundred 
Years War, when the development of a new 
military weapon—of which we at first held 
a monopoly—and our people’s transcendent 
skill in using it, enabled us, to the astonish- 
ment of the Western World, to overrun 
and for a time dominate the great land- 
Power of feudal France, which, with a 
people equally valiant and martial, possessed 
three times our population. The astonishing 
victories, invariably against great odds, of 
Edward III and Henry of Lancaster, of the 
Black Prince, of Sir Thomas Dagworth, Sir 
William Bentley and the great captains of 
the terrible Free Companies, like Hugh 


Calveley and Sir Robert Knollys, caused the i 


Englishmen, and not only Englishmen, to 
suppose for a while that we were invincible 
and sustained, like the ancient Hebrews, by 
mysterious superhuman powers. Morlaix and 
Ploermel, Roche-Derrien and Auberoche, Aiguillon, 
Saintes and Mauron, as well as the better 
remembered Crecy and Poitiers, seemed at the 
time exploits so incredible as to place our country 
on a military pedestal from which it was thought 
we could never be cast down. Yet within a genera- 
tion all was in the dust. At the time of the 


triumphant Treaty of Bretigny, twenty years after 
the war began, nearly half France acknowledged 
Edward III's supremacy, and the French king, 
for four years a military prisoner in England, 
only obtained his freedom and the recognition of 
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his continued right to the French crown at the 
price of much cession of territory and suzerainty 
and of an enormous ransom. That was in 1360— 
just 600 years ago. Yet when the great warrior 
king, Edward III, died seventeen years later, 
nothing of our conquests remained but Calais, 
while his hereditary domain in Gascony was being 
harried by French armies and England's southern 
ports were in flames and her shores threatened by 
invasion. For a truth had been forgotten. Our 





SMILING AFTER HIS AFRICAN TOUR: THE PRIME MINISTER, ON ARRIVAL AT 
THE CABINET 





of the Opposition. Mr. S: 


gave an account of his journey to the House of Commons. _ He was greeted 
not only by 


cheers from his own side but also by li 
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of his successor, of the English armies from their 
last strongholds in Southern France. Yet, when, 
after the lapse of another century, England turned 
to her true destiny, the sea, the victories of Drake 
and his colleagues (no more remarkable and fought 
against odds no greater than those of the first 
Companions of the Garter in the days of 
Edward III and Harry the King) resulted in gains 
for this country far more extensive and long- 
lived—for we still are rich, free and powerful by 
virtue of them—than any won on the 
battlefields of medieval France. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks; 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 


It is true. For the reason is clear. Though 
we have had rivals at sea, land-Powers 
who have used their far greater resources 
for a time to challenge our navies, we have 
never had consistent and continuing rivals, 
the interests of a land-Power being so mani- 
festly territorial that sooner or later in their 
policies sea-ascendancy has been sacrificed 
to land-ascendancy. With us until com- 
paratively recent times it has been different. 
From the days of the 16th century, when 
our seamen sailed north and west to discover 
a passage through the ice to the Orient, 
and south and east to stake a claim to the 
trade of the golden Indies, our people saw 
with growing clarity that their interests lay 
at sea. From Henry VIII and Elizabeth, 
from’ the great Lord Halifax and Samuel 
Pepys, to the young Churchill in the rich, 
doomed years of Liberal pacifism before 
the First World War, our statesmen, with 
all their shortcomings, by and large kept the 
“ sea-affair ’’ in the forefront of their vision. 
By doing so they “ made us free, rich and 
quiet’: gave us “a fair portion in this 
world and very well worth the preserving, 
a figure that hath ever been envied and 
could never be imitated by our neighbours. 
Our situation hath made greatness abroad 
by land conquests unnatural things to us. 
It is true we have made excursions, and 
glorious ones, which made our names great 
in history, but they did not last.” The 
validity of Halifax’s words, though written 
nearly 300 years ago, has never changed. 
Unfortunately the extent and sacrifices of our 
great military achievement when we held 
and broke the German Army in the First 
World War, and the coming of the air- 
weapon, then blinded us to the true strategic 
realities of our existence. Sea-power still 
saved us in 1940-41, but only just—for we 
had already stripped our Navy dangerously 
—and since 1945 we have all but discarded 
it altogether. 

That is why I cannot help rejoicing that 
at long last we have begun to realise that our 
almost total reliance on land-based ballistic 
missiles has been a delusion. They have 





and uu ae speech fa Cape Town.” 


land victories of those two earlier decades had 
been based on our control of the English Channel, 
on Edward’s less spectacular but more far- 
reaching naval victories of Sluys and Winchelsea, 
and when, in the ‘seventies, we lost command of 
the Channel, our outnumbered armies soon lost 
command of France. And when forty years later, 
Henry of Lancaster’s grandson, Henry V— 
another military genius—won, with his archers, 
the great victory of Agincourt and, with it, the 
illusion of the French throne, his triumphs, too, 
ended in the dust and the expulsion, in the days 





ts from 
Silverman praised him “ for the courage 


not brought us safety, and all our past 
goes to suggest that they never can. If we 
base our defences on land alone, we shall always 
meet our masters in those whose land-base is 
broader. If we rest it on the sea and the strategic 
mobility that sea-power alone can give, we 
may still play as great, as noble and as beneficial 
a part in human affairs in the future as in the 
past. Vast sums’ of money have been wasted 
and our safety has been desperately jeopardised, 
and still is. But if we remake the sea our 
shield and the seaborne Polaris our deterrent, 
things in a few years’ time may wear a different 
complexion. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
FRAMEWORK AND COST OF DEFENCE. 


much out of so little information.” He 
was referring to the comment on the 
new White Paper on Defence (Cmnd. 
.). Its motto might, in fact, be 
j * words which actually appear 
speaks of the need to preserve stability 
in “ sensitive areas,”” which is the old doctrine of 
the “ fire brigade " and is the réle of mobile con- 
ventional forces. It goes so far as to say that 
occasional “ shifts of emphasis ’’ must be expected, 
but not that there have been any yet. On 
this basis—and another to be mentioned—the 
correspondents have indeed built a considerable 
edifice. 


The report goes over once more the process of 
reduction in manpower from 700,000 to about 
400,000. Among the headings which follow are 

Technical Requirements and Training,” ‘‘ Man- 
power Econ- 
omy,” “The 
Women’s Ser- 
vices,” “ 

Career _Struc- 
tures,” 
p+ = lh 


development of 
weapons and 
equipment for 


progress 
mobility by air 
and sea. 


Then there is 
the bill, a big 
one. It makes 
the taxpayer 

because he 
realises that this 
charge, on top 
of the sums 
which the 
Government 
must pay for 
increased 
in. insolvent 
national indus- 
tries, makes his 
prospects of 
relief look much 
less rosy than 
they were. 
Before deduct- 
ing the expected 
receipt—the 
last—of {12 mil- 
lion from the 
Federal Re- 
public of Ger- 
many, the Estimates amount to {1629 million 
approximately, and this is over {115 million more 
than those for 1959-60. Of this increase we learn 
that {27 million is a book transaction, due to the 
transfer of expenditure previously borne on civil 
account to the defence budget. Increase in service 
pay and in building accommodation account for a 
good deal more, but, as the accounts are presented, 
I cannot pretend to understand where the whole 
of the rest has gone or will go. 


I am certainly not grumbling over the increase. 
We had clearly become unduly weak and un- 
prepared in several respects. The pay increase 
is not only necessary to keep up the standard of 
recruitment, but fulfils a policy of keeping pay 
on the level of corresponding civil emoluments. 
Building is urgently needed, and here again the 
recruiting factor enters into consideration. A 
single nuclear submarine will represent a colossal 
expense, but some of this will be due to the fact 
that it will be a pioneering venture for this country. 
Moreover, this is a year in which there will be 
rather more to show than was the case with its 
immediate predecessors. If the payment to 
civilians looks staggering, it must be realised that 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the Hisory of War, Oxford. 


it includes that of civilians undertaking jobs which 
would otherwise have to be done by service 
personnel and that these chores have long been 
regarded as a serious handicap to efficiency. 


The point which has been the cause of the 
heaviest expenditure of ink is an innocent enough 
remark about the Blue Sireak, a missile weapon. 
We are told that its development is going on, but 
that “ it may be decided not to rely exclusively 
on fixed-site missiles as the successor to the medium 
bomber armed with the stand-off powered bomb.” 
The possibilities of mobile launchers for long-range 
delivery of nuclear weapons are therefore being 
investigated. The statement raises two questions. 


First, is it probable that the fixed-site missiles 
will be retained alongside “‘ mobile launchers ”’; 
secondly, will the latter be submarines or aircraft, 
or both? The answer to the first would appear 
to be that it will depend on cost, which may not 
have been determined, but that a lot of capital 
has already gone into the Blue Streak. The answer 
to the second is that, if not yet given, it will depend 
on naval and Royal Air Force arguments and the 
weight attached to them by the Defence Ministry. 


The Navy certainly believes in the use of 
submarines as mobile launchers. The Air 
has staked out its claim for fixed-site weapons as 
within its province. This is natural, though the 
réle is not on the face of it one which obviously 
comes into the functions of a force that flies to 
war. The final decision is an outstanding example 
of the duties for which the Ministry of Defence 
was formed. It has taken a tighter grip recently, 
so that there is reason to hope that it will reach 
its decision strictly on the merits of the case in 
terms of efficiency, time, and finance. 


I take from reports of progress such items 
as there is room for. For the Navy the new 


will retaliate. 
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carrier Hermes is about tc join 
the fleet and the carrier Eagle is eing 
modernised. The first “Tiger” class 
cruiser has joined. Striking power 
has been increased by the Scimitg, 
and Sea Vixen fighters, armed with 
Firestreak missiles. The new tank is 
up to schedule in development and 
promises to be as outstanding in its 
class as the Centurion. The new 105-mm, 
tank gun is about to be issued and has heen 
ordered by the United States and Sweden. This 
is only one of the fruits of exchange and 
co-operation. The Australian Malkara has been 
adopted as a British anti-tank guided missile: 
the Canadian Beaver is to be used as a liaison 
aircraft in support of the Army; and the Italian 
105-mm. pack howitzer will also be ordered for it, 
I sometimes feel that, as a historian by nature, | 
tend to lock back rather than forward, but I am 
sure a good pack howitzer is a necessity for us. 


In the R.A.F.’s V-Bomber Force improved 
engines for the Mark II Vuican and Mark II Victor 
have resulted in 


The Lightning 
supersonic 
fighter will begin 
to enter squad- 
ron service with- 
in the next few 
months. A 
second squadron 
of the mili 

version of the 
Britannia will 


term invest- 
ment I believe 
accommodation 
and pay ap- 
proach equip- 
ment and weap- 
ons very closely 
in importance. 
As the 


A NEW PROTECTION AGAINST SURPRISE ATTACKS ON MISSILE BASES: DIAGRAMS OF AN UNDERGROUND LAUNCHING UNIT FOR 
THE ATLAS INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE AT VANDENBERG AIR FORCE BASE, CALIFORNIA. 

The underground cavity is the shelter in which the Atlas intercontinental missile may remain immune from attacks. One of the most recently 

raised objections against fixed missile bases is their vulnerability in face of surprise attacks. The countdown for launching is carried out in the 

spherical cavity which is alongside the missile cavity. On the right the missile is shown above ground in the launching position. The artist has 

shown the devastation of a surprise attack against which the missile 


look rather 
mean, but I sup- 
pose this to be 
inevitable, and 
that wives might find them beyond their powers of 
management if they were more spacious. It is not 
always a question of rebuilding from the bottom. 
Striking improvements have been made in a 
number of existing barracks in kitchens and 
dining-halls. As regards pay, I would put the 
private soldier’s position as above what he would 
reach in civil life, the officer’s pretty close to the 
standard, but that of the most talented below it. 


This is certainly not a thorough analysis, but 
then. the Report on Defence does not provide 
material for one. That there are some formidable 
gaps in defence is only too obvious. As already 
indicated, we do not know how the problem con- 
cerning fixed-site missiles and their alternatives 
will be solved. What must have aroused doubts 
about the former is that they now appear to be in 
greater danger from nuclear attack by surprise 
than they were in the recent past or were ever ex- 
pected to be. The worst dilemma—worst because 
needless—would be to remain in hesitation between 
two kinds of strategy, one side represented by that 
of the Ministry of Defence in the day of Mr. Sandys, 
the other by the ideas in the now celebrated 
lecture by General Cowley. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—I. 


JOS, NORTHERN NIGERIA. GREETED BY THE TRIBAL CHIEF OF JOS AT 
THE AIRPORT: MR. BILLY GRAHAM, THE FAMOUS AMERICAN EVANGELIST, WHO Nee 
WAS TOURING LIBERIA, GHANA, AND OTHER WEST AFRICAN COUNTRIES, WITH SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA. ELEVEN OF THE THIRTEEN OVERSEAS MEMBERS OF THE 
THE PURPOSE OF GAINING CONVERTS TO CHRISTIANITY. MONCKTON COMMISSION ON THE CONSTITUTION OF RHQDESIA AND NYASALAND PICTURED AT THE AIRPORT 
The overseas members of the Monckton Commission seen here are (I. to r.): The Rev. 
Dr. LA H. W. Shepherd; Mr. Aidan Crawley; Lord Cranborne; Professor D. G. Creighton; 
Sir Donald MacGillivra: (vice-chairman); Professor D. T. ack; Lord ay + 8 Sir 
Charles Arden-Clarke; . Elspeth Huxley; Sir Lionel Hi : and Mr, Hugh M 


— INDONESIA. MR. KHRUSHCHEV, ON A TWELVE-DAY VISIT, STROLLING THROUGH RANGOON, BURMA. WITH A GREY PIGEON AS A PRESENT: MR. KHRUSHCHEV DRIVING 
je ar Agere alpen en Rag ag ae haan a Me 9 wether my nh og 8 FROM THE AIRPORT WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, U WIN MAUNG. 
Continuing his pe ty wh py typ py 
Asian Games, for which Russia Indonesia a large sum of money. He criticised sl 
“progress with the project and called the deign old-fashioned."’ 


MONTE CARLO. ARRIVING AT THE HOTEL DE PARIS FOR THE BRITISH- 
WHILE KING HUSSEIN HAD TALKS WITH KING SAUD. AMERICAN HOSPITAL GALA: PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO (RIGHT) WITH LADY | 
visited Saud PATRICIA RAMSAY, FORMERLY PRINCESS VICTORIA PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT 
eRe 6 eee ag Sens See Sa ele AND A GRAND-DAUGHTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA. THE GALA, HELD ON 
disci FEBRUARY 19, WAS ATTENDED BY MANY CELEBRITIES. 


SAUDI ARABIA. ARMED ARABIAN GUARDS ON DUTY IN THE MAGNIFICENT ROYAL PALACE AT RIADH 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—Ii. 





SAHARA. “POINT ZERO” OF THE FRENCH ATOMIC-BOMB EXPLOSION SHOW- 
VITRIFIED a 60-day reprieve “ to the people of California 2 = h 
: "the legislature to et, IT once more on capital punishmen _ 





HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. GERMAN CHILDREN LEAVING BALTIMORE, U.S.A. A RADAR TRACKING 

BEING TAKEN FOR A RIDE ON THE AIRCRAFT LIFT OF THE DEVICE, STATED TO BE THE LARGEST AFLOAT, MOUNTED 

VICTORIOUS DURING ONE OF TWO “OPEN DAYS” IN 30500-TON CARRIER VICTORIOUS. THE TWO “OPEN DAYS” IN THE AMERICAN MARINER FOR A MISSILE TRACKING 

THE COURSE OF THE NEW CARRIER’S RECENT VISIT WERE VERY POPULAR. ON THE FIRST FOUR PEOPLE WERE PROGRAMME IN THE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC. THIS SHIP 
TO HAMBURG. INJURED IN THE CRUSH AND HAD TO BE TAKEN TO HOSPITAL. CARRIES ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT COSTING $25,000,000 


OFF NAGASAKI, JAPAN. JAPAN'S LARGEST POST-WAR NAVAL VESSEL, TO BE THE PARIS. ERECTED IW 1951 AS TEMPORARY BUILDINGS FOR THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL 
FLAGSHIP OF THE MARITIME SELF-DEFENCE PORCE: THE 2368-TON DESTROYER AKIZUKI. AGUEAELY AND GERURQUENTLY WIRD BY THE NORTH ATLANTIC TRRATY ONGAMNATION 
—e ih csacetet nha off-chore” procurement agree- FOR EIGHT YEARS: OFFICES IN THE TROCADERO GARDENS WHICH ARE NOW TO BE 


ment. At. d- a Oop aves complement 0390. DEMOLISHED. THE aus BE REINSTATED. 


will have a 
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A WINDOW on THE WORLD —III. 


ae 


GOLFO NUEVO, ARGENTINA. SOME OF THE CREW OF AN ARGENTINE DESTROYER THE LIBYAN DESERT. A U.S. AIR FORCE CHAPLAIN READING A PRAYER FOR THE 
RELAXING DURING THE LONG SEARCH FOR A SUPPOSEDLY SUBMERGED SUBMARINE. DEAD OVER THE REMAINS OF FIVE U.S. AIRMEN WHO DIED IN APRIL 1943 
Since the beginning of February the Argentine Navy and Air Force have been hunting In April 1943 a U.S. bomber vanished over Libya 
for one (or two) Russian submarines which they believe to be lying submer; a forced landing 440 

Puerto Madryn. _Powerful dapth-cherges * were obtained from the United 


; 


Last year it was found intact after 
440 miles south-east of Benghazi; and the remains of five of the crew 
were found about ad enfin away, having eggacentiy failed to sooth cvlleatien. 


PORT SAID, EGYPT. THE AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND WORLD WAR I MEMORIAL (LEFT) AS 
In December 1956 this war memorial, which commemorated the Australian and New Zealand 


IT USED TO BE, (CENTRE) AFTER DYNAMITING IN 1956, AND (RIGHT) BEING DISMANTLED 


negotiations, being dismantled by Egyptian contractors for despatch by sea to Australia 


dead of the First World War, was dynamited by demonstrators. where it will be re-erected, it is stated, in 


It is now, after prolonged | 


KRASIC, YUGOSLAVIA. THE BODY OF CARDINAL STEPINAC LYING IN STATE AT THE 


MALAYA. THE PRESIDENT OF SOUTH VIETNAM (LEFT, DARK CLOTHES) BEING INTRO- 
PLACE WHERE HE WAS BORN—BEFORE REMOVAL TO ZAGREB CATHEDRAL. ; DUCED BY THE YANG DI-PERTUAN AGONG (CENTRE) TO THE MINISTER OF HEALTH. 
In be quite of an earlier F sapest that the request had been refused by the Yugosiav Government, { On February 15, President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam began a five-day State 
Stepinac w. as buried on February 13 with the full ceremonial rites due to « Roman visit to ya and was welcomed at the Kuala Lumpur Airport by the Supreme 
_Cothets prelate, the Cothetral of St » Stephen, i Zz being the service. Head of State, the Yang di-Pertuan n Agong, and  corementally driven to » Iatane Tetamu. 





THE 


A WINDOW ON 


CIENAS DE ZAPATA, CUBA. RELAXING 
WITH THE PRIME MINISTER OF CUBA, 

sa Lyre MR. MIKOYAN TAKING A REST. 
Mr. Anastas Mikoyan, the Russian First Deputy Prime 
with Dr. Fidel Castro during a 


signed 
Mikoyan’s visit. 
ba to return to Russia on Feb. 14. 


large trade 
Mr. Mikoyan 


ft Cuba 


MALDIVE ISLANDS. LINING THE STREETS IN WELCOME: THE BEAUTIFUL MALDIVIAN 
WOMEN OF MALE, THE CAPITAL OF THE ISLANDS, JUST BEFORE MR. ALPORT’S ARRIVAL. IT 
WAS THE FIRST VISIT EVER PAID BY A BRITISH MINISTER TO THESE ISLANDS, WHICH SUFFER 
GREATLY FROM POVERTY AND ISOLATION AND STAND TO BENEFIT FROM THE AGREEMENTS. 


a 
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THE WORLD —IV. 


PARIS, | FRANCE. AT A RECEPTION IN HONOUR OF THE PRESIDENT OF PERU: 


FEBRUARY 27 


RASHTRAPATI BHAVAN, INDIA. ADMIRING A TIGER CUB 
PRESENTED TO HIM BY RANI PADMA-VATI (SECOND FROM LEFT), THE 
WIFE OF THE MAHARAJAH OF GWALIOR: MR. KHRUSHCHEV DURING 
HIS TOUR OF INDIA ON FEBRUARY 13. 
TO VISIT BURMA ON FEBRUARY 16 AND INDONESIA ON FEBRUARY 18. 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV WENT ON Mr. Alport to the Maldives. He is seen here making 
Se 


MALDIVE ISLANDS. GOING OUT TO MEET H.M.S. GAMBIA IN WHICH THE MINISTER OF 

STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS TRAVELLED: THE MALDIVIAN STATE BARGE. MR. 

ALPORT WAS ACCOMPANIED BY THE BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER IN CEYLON, SIR ALEXANDER 
MORLEY. THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IS TO MAKE A SPECIAL GRANT TO THE MALDIVES. 


(iL. TO R 
MME. DE GAULLE, PRESIDENT PRADO, PRESIDENT DE GAULLE, AND SENORA DE PRADO. 
The President of Peru and his wife are seen here at a reception in the Elyst¢e Palace on February 16 
during their visit to France. They stayed in France four days. His visit to this country was 
planned to start on Ravan 2 24. He and his wife will be entertained by the Royal Family 
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ROYAL TRAVELLERS HONOURED AT A LUNCHEON GIVEN BY THE LORD MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON: SEATED 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


ROYAL TOURISTS ENTERTAINED AT A GUILDHALL LUNCHEON. 


IN THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY ARE (lL. TO R.) PRINCESS 


ALEXANDRA, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, THE LORD MAYOR, SIR EDMUND STOCKDALE, LADY STOCKDALE, AND THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


A SMILING GUEST AT THE LUNCHEON: PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA, WHO HAD TOURED AUSTRALIA AND THE 
FAR EAST. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke and 


Mayor and Corporation of London in honour 
of the successful conclusion of their overseas 
tours during the past year. Replying to Sir 
Edmund Stockdale’s loyal message to the 
Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh said that it 
was “a matter of deep regret to us all that the 
Queen cannot be present [Continued opposite. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, IN UNIFORM OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, 
DELIVERING HIS SPEECH 


AMUSED BY A FELLOW GUEST’S REMARK: PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA OF KENT IN GAY MOOD. 


Continued.) to-day, but, as you realise, she has 
other matters to attend to.” The occasion 
was enhanced by the traditional ceremony of 
the City and the guests were welcomed by a 
fanfare of liveried trumpeters and by high 
City dignitaries in their colourful robes. 
Among the 650 guests were the High 
Commissioners of Canada and Australia, 
members of her Majesty’s Government, 
and Representatives of the Services and 
the various livery companies and City 
Organisations. 
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THE WOODEN WALLS OF ENGLAND. 











“ A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE NAVY, 1793-1815.” By MICHAEL LEWIS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


yee judge by the steady flow of books concerning 
them the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 
still exercise an unrivalled spell over the mid- 
2oth-century reader, and it is not really surprisi 
that this should be the case. They are sufficiently 
remote in point of time 
for the facts concerning 
them to be disclosed 
without let or hind- 
rance, and they do not 
arouse any political 
ions, while they are 
sufficiently recent for 
many of us to have 
heard accounts of them 
at not more than a 
couple of removes. They 
were marked by many 
dramatic incidents, and 


appear in the record of 
them. Above all, both 
on land and sea, they 
marked the end of an 
era, for when, in 1914, 
war once more broke out 
on a comparable scale all 
was changed—steam had 
replaced “sail, and the 
breech-loading rifle, not 
the musket, was the 





Order the 8th, requesting and directing the First 
Lieutenant . . . to see all strangers out of H.M. ship 
under my command at gunfire is by no means meant to 
restrain the officers and men from having either black 
or white women on board through the night, so long 
as the discipline is unhurt by the indulgence. 


high percentage of eccen- 
trics among the naval 
officers at this time— 
only the British Diplo- 
matic Service could 
compete with the British 
Navy in this respect. 
Probably the best known 
is Admiral Gambier who 
was in the habit of 
making a signal to his 
ships to hove-to for 
prayers, and in the 
Defence, when he was in 
command, oaths cost a 
shilling each. At the 
other end of the scale 
was Lieutenant M’Guire, 
who on one occasion, 
“‘ dressed in a guernsey 
jacket with a welch wig,” 
let fly such a volley of 
oaths at Gambier that 
the pious admiral, thena 


master of the battlefield. captain, took to hisheels. 
, A CAPTAIN AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-TWO: CAPTAIN PETER Then there was the Hon. 

In these circum-  RammER (JUNIOR), WHO, THIRTEEN MONTHS BEFORE THIS Thomas Pakenham, 
stances it would indeed _picruRE WAS PAINTED, WAS A MIDSHIPMAN. IN 1807HE TOOK uncle by marriage of the 


be difficult to write a 
dull book on the period, 
and, far from having done this, Mr. Lewis has 
risen to the height of his opportunities. He has 
told us all we could want to know about the 
‘officers and men who manned what have not 
inaccurately been termed the ‘“‘ wooden walls of 
England,” and he has done for the Royal Navy 
at its apogee what the late Sir Charles Oman 
did many years ago for the Army in that master- 
piece, ‘‘ Wellington’s Army.” The author's sum- 
ming-up may perhaps be quoted as a preface to 
his narrative: 

When their time came, these ancestors of ours 
departed. If they had not lived to see the Peace, 
but had been part of the Price of Admiralty, they 
had probably died of disease—most likely of the Yellow 
Jack in the West or East Indies: but if not, then they 
had come to the end of their journey by reason of 
some day-to-day accident on board. Less likely still, 
they had been drowned when their ship foundered 
or went ashore. It was quite unlikely that the 
enemy killed them. 


The previous 400 pages provide the evidence 
upon which this conclusion is based. 


The author's researches lend little support 
to the theory that the traditions of the Navy at 
this time were rum, sodomy, and the lash. There 
was certainly a good deal of hard drinking, but 
that was characteristic of the age, both ashore and 
afloat, and the ratings can hardly be blamed if 
they played their part in view of the fact that 
the Admiralty provided no other occupation for 
their spare time. Exact information concerning 
sodomy, for which the punishment was still death, 
is not easy to obtain, and the author confines 
himself to the comment that there “was a con- 
siderable crop of homosexual offences.” If there 
was unnatural vice on any extensive scale the 
cause was “the whole illogical system of indis- 
criminate pressing, with its corollary of not 
allowing the men shore-leave in port.” As for the 
may Mr. Lewis has not found much evidence that 

the infliction of it was widely abused or even 
greatly resented, and although the sadistic captain 
undoubtedly existed he was not the common 
specimen which might be inferred from the works 
of less reliable authors. It was a hard age, 
and conditions in the Navy were in no way 
exceptional when compared with those existing 
in contemporary civil life. 


On the other hand there were some captains 
who were unwilling to deprive a ship’s company 
of all amenities; such a one was Prince William 
Henry, later King William IV, whose orders for 
the Andromeda survive: 





A SPANISH REGISTER-SHIP WORTH (£52,000. 


Duke of Wellington, 





SAILORS IN PORT RELAXING FROM THE ARDOURS OF THEIR LIFE. THIS SCENE OF NAVAL 
LIFE IS FROM A MEZZOTINT BY WARD AFTER T. STOTHARD. 

The Mustrations the book “ A Social Hi the , 1793-1815" ine 
from py ey her Navy, aes are reproduced by courtesy of 


who, having fought a French ship to a standstill and 
completely silenced her on the Glorious First of 
June, hailed her through 


came the faint reply, “ 
roared Pakenham, “ why the —— don’t you go on 
firing?" Individualism of all sorts was very 
much the order of the day, fur a naval officer, 
particularly the captain of a ship, was a law unto 


himself, and it 

is not si 

that he shou 

have acted ac- 
ingly. There 

was, for ex- 














ample, neither 
Te 
next sixty years, 


an official uni- ee a eae 


form for seamen, 
and many cap- 
tains were in the 
habit of dressing Greenwich. where 
ship's History and English, 1934-55. He hea 


their d 

company inarig SENG. gubtiihed aovls ent 

of their own verse. ei Publhed novels and gh 
designing. gardening. 


Mr. Lewis will dispel a good many illusions 
among his readers during the course of their 
perusal of his book, and one of them is the senti- 
mental legend of the jolly, carefree British sailor 
of Nelson's day. It is true that the average 
seaman made the best of his lot, but that lot, as 
in the case of the Gilbertian policeman, was “ not 
a happy one.” As likely as not he had been 

" imto the service by methods not far 
short of actual cruelty, and when he got there he 
was consistently ill-fed and underpaid. It will also 
come as a surprise to many readers to be told of 
the high proportion of foreigners who served in 
the Navy at this time, for at Trafalgar there were 
no fewer than seventy-one in the Victory alone 
Yet in spite of everything “there was,” the 
author says, “‘ one wey marked characteristic of the 
Nelsonic seaman. was his essential loyalty: 
personal loyalty to a 
own mates always, and 
(if they deserved it) to 
his officers.... When 
well led, he was the most 
formidable fighting man 
on earth.” 


In dealing with the 
navalofficers of the period 
and their prospects, Mr. 
Lewis has much to say 
that is extremely inter- 
esting. For instance, he 
tells us that in the lower 
commissioned ranks a 
private income of {50 a 
year was necessary, and 
even allowing for the fall 
in the value of money the 


required in either Service 
before the First World 
War, which alone is 
comparable. There was, 
of course, the chance of 
making a fortune out 
of prize-money if one was 
sufficiently lucky, and 
the author assesses 
My average value of 
good Commander-in- 
Chiefship at wr 
£100,000 " this, 
course, was in widition 
to anything that the 
admiral in question might 
have picked up during 
his earlier service in 
a less exalted rank. 
Some senior officers, 
notably Lord Keith, 
pocketed at least 
twice as much as this. 


Such was life, in the 
words of Admiral Mahan, 
in “those far-distant storm-beaten ships upon 
which the Grand Army never looked ” but which 
“* stood between it and the dominion of the world.” 
It is a thrilling and a moving story, and it could 
not have been told better than Mr. Lewis tells it 
in this book 
“ A Social History of the Navy, 1793-1815.” By Michael 
Lewis. Illustrated. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd.; 42s.) 
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A R.A.F. SALUTE; DEFOE’S MEMORIAL; AND ROYAL BIRTH PREPARATIONS. 





DIPPING IN SALUTE TO THE HOMECOMING PRIME MINISTER: ONE OF THE TWO SHACKLETONS OF 224 SQUADRON, R.A.F., FROM 
GIBRALTAR, FLYING LOW OVER S.S. CAPETOWN CASTLE, WHICH WAS BEARING MR. MACMILLAN AND LADY DOROTHY HOME 
FROM THEIR AFRICAN TOUR. 
A fine salute to the returning Prime Minister was 
oy ne anesem, which flew low over the ship a! 
miles south-west of the Canary Islands, 
- Fg The Prime Minister subsequently disembarked 
at Las Palmas and flew to London. 


DEFOE’S ORIGINAL GRAVESTONE WHICH WILL BE ON 
EXHIBITION AT STOKE NEWINGTON, WHERE DEFOE LIVED. 
The tercentenary celebrations of Daniel Defoe will be 
- opened by Professor John Moore, the American authority 
es a on the author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” An exhibition is 
WAITING AND WATCHING OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE: A to be held in Stoke Newington. It is i 
BBC. TELEVISION CAMERAMAN CHECKING HIS EQUIPMENT HIGH whether Defoe was born in 1660 or 1661. 

ABOVE THE GATES TO GREEN PARK. FOR MANY DAYS CAMERA- and celebrations are due to start on May 7. THE GRAVE OF DANIEL DEFOE, WHOSE TERCENTENARY 1S 
MEN, RADIO COMMENTATORS AND REPORTERS HAVE BEEN IN CELEBRATED THIS YEAR. THIS OBELISK IN BUNHILL FIELDS 
READINESS TO RELAY THE EAGERLY-AWAITED NEWS. WAS PUT UP IN THE LAST CENTURY BY SUBSCRIPTION 

(Left.) 

WHERE PRINCESS 
MARGARET WAS BORN 
AND THE SEAT OF THE 
QUEEN MOTHER'S 
FAMILY, THE BOWES- 
LYONS: FIREMEN 
FIGHTING THE 
FLAMES AT GLAMIS 
CASTLE, SCOTLAND. 


(Right.) 

THE OCCUPANTS OF 
THE CASTLE WHICH 
WAS BADLY DAMAGED 
BY FIRE: THE EARL 
AND COUNTESS OF 
STRATHMORE TALK- 
ING WITH MR. J. W. 
GIBSON, ANGUS 

FIRE MASTER. 
The fire severely 
six 


old 
dwelling-place in 
tain, i 


been the seat of the 
Queen Mother's 
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IN JOHANNESBURG : 


The rapid influx of the Bantu population to the industrial centres of South 
Africa has produced a new urban African way of life. In these drawings of 
typical scenes in Johannesburg, the shanty town which is now disappearing, 
the new housing estates for Africans, the morning rush to work and a popu- 
lar Sunday afternoon entertainment can be seen. The hideous conglomera- 
tion of unhealthy shacks, which for some years have been a breeding-ground 
of crime and disease and whose existence became well known in this country 


DRAWINGS OF THE DEVELOPING Bs 


~ 


=== : i >, 


WENT TO A NEW HOUSING CENTRE, 


through Father Huddleston’s book “‘ Naught for Your Comfort,” are now 
rapidly being removed and the population rehoused at great speed. The first 
big new settlement, Meadowlands, to which some of the population of the 
notorious Sophiatown was transferred in 1955, aroused great resentment from 
the leaders of the anti-Apartheid movement because, although the new 
quarters are healthier and have more space, these new 
ting the principles of Apartheid into action by racial segregation. 

Drawing 
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rmBAN SOCIETY WHICH MR. MACMILLAN SAW ON HIS SOUTH AFRICAN VISIT. 


a. dines ae TR 


ae Pi 


=. a ys 
~ > ce 


A “SITE AND SERVICE” AREA: HOUSING FOR AFRICANS WHERE THE OCCUPIER BUILDS HIMSELF A SHACK ON THE BACK OF HIS PLOT AND CONTRACTORS BUILD HIM A HOUSE ON THE FRONT 


CERS GLEAMING IN THE SUN: A SUNDAY AFTERNOON ENTERTAINMENT AT DUBE MEN'S HOSTEL, WHICH HOUSES ABOUT 5000 MEN. THE ARENA IS A GENERAL ENTERTAINMENT CENTRE. 


drawing of the new housing the system of “‘ Site and Service” can be seen; 
first the land is divided by municipal officials into plots on which sanitary 
atrangements are installed; after the allocation of plots the occupier can build 
a shack on the back half of the plot where he lives until the house on 
the front part is finished. The shack is then demolished. The clearance of the 
slums has been greatly helped by a loan of £3,000,000 from the Mining Group. 
The impact of Western urban civilisation on the Bantu people has produced 
4. Stanford. 


an intensely vigorous city life where many of the old traditions and dances 
maintain their popularity in the midst of the most highly developed of in- 
dustrial African society. In his tour of South Africa Mr- Macmillan saw 
something of this society. He was taken to see Meadowlands and other urban 
Bantu areas and he visited a hospital for non-whites. On his visit to a gold 
mine at west Driefontein he saw the wealth that has brought about this vast 
new African urban civilisation. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





LIEZLLLL) 











form an Opinion as to their quality and then 

to tell the world what one thinks, seems 
not only unfair to both owner and artists but also 
quant impertinent. Take what follows, there- 
fore, with several grains of salt—and, when this 
little collection is in due course 
exhibited, go and see it for your- a 
self and form your own judgment. 


I found it uncommonly 
first it i 


interest himself in painting by 
an unusual road; thirdly, because 
everything seems to have been 
acquired between 1927 and the 
owner’s recent death; fourthly, 
because he bought English paint- 
ings and drawings only; and 
fifthly, because one reads so 
much about paintings being sold 
for five and six figures at grand 
auctions that it is refreshing to 
be confronted by a sale of this 
character at which, I would 
guess, many modest, not over- 
opulent collectors should be 
able to acquire nice, unpreten- 
tious things for a few pounds 
instead of modish masterpieces— 
sometimes just modish daubs 
—for many thousands. 


The late Jack Beddington, I 
am told, who died last summer at 
the age of sixty-six, after many 
years in the Far East with the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company, 
returned to Britain and worked for 
Shell. While there he commis- 
sioned several artists, who have 
since become very well known, to 
paint advertisements and design 
posters, and it was by this means 
that he began to take a more than 
merely professional interest and to 
buy pictures for his own pleasure. 
Among these painters was Graham 
Sutherland, who is reported to 
have said: “‘ But for Jack, I should 
have starved.” There is no doubt 
that many besides Sutherland have 
reason to be grateful to Bedding- 
ton for the help he was able to 
give them through the company 
he served, but I must point out 
that the claim made on his behalf— 
that “ he was the first man to raise 
the standards of modern adver- 
tising by encouraging industry and 
commerce to patronise the arts,” 
is sheer nonsense. If any one man 
could lay claim to so notable a 
laurel wreath, it was, surely, the 
late Frank Pick, whose choice of 
artists for posterwork on behalf 
of London’s Underground long ago 
transformed the look of Under- 
ground stations. 


During the war Beddington worked for the 
Films Division of the Ministry of Information and 
then joined an advertising agency where again 
he was in a position to make use of promising 
artistic talent. Some of these paintings and 
drawings, which will be sold at Christie’s in 
March, are originals for Shell advertisements, and 
I must admit leave me quite unmoved, though 
they are by no means without distinction. What 
I thought far more in ing was to note how 
an obviously lively and enquiring personality, by 
trade a man bound to think of ways in which a 
visual image could best make an immediate im- 
pact upon large numbers of people—I take it that 





“ PORTRAIT STUDY OF ‘MAD JAMES JOYCE,’” BY 
WYNDHAM LEWIS: PAINTED c. 1920, FROM THE 
FORTHCOMING SALE AT CHRISTIE'S 
(Pen and black ink: 10} by 7} ins.) 


is the aim of every advertising man ?—how this 
shrewd man of business so often, for his own 

, turned away from the obvious and 
bought drawings and paintings which require a 
more-than-ordinary amount of attention if they 
are to be appreciated. I don’t mean by this that 
he was fascinated by puzzles, or by some Surreal- 
ist compositions only explicable by reference to a 
committee of Professors of Immoral Philosophy, 
but he does seem to have acquired a great number 
of very delicate and elusive works which are 
introspective rather than commanding. High 
among these I would place 
several drawings by Mary 
Kessell—“ Charity,” in red 





“ SUMMER: HOP GARDEN,” BY ALAN REYNOLDS, AN ARTIST WHOSE REMARKABLE LANDSCAPES HAVE a A 
BEEN REPRODUCED IN COLOUR FOR THE LAST TWO YEARS IN THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE 1957, “A Flat Landscape With 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. THE SALE IS ON MARCH 25. (Water and body colour: 13 by 16 ins.) 


chalk, signed and dated 1943, is a distinguished 
example—and Alan Reynolds’ ‘“ Summer: Hop 
Garden,” with its stimulating blue-and-white sky. 
So far, I find this young man’s work in water- 
colours far more subtle than his oils (though 
the four large paintings “‘ The Four Seasons ”’ of 
some years ago were impressive enough), and 
this opinion appears to be reinforced by the few in 
this collection, if one compares “Summer: Hop 
Garden”’ with “ A January Landscape” of 1952, 
which struck me as decidedly coarse and clumsy. 


I suppose another drawing—brush and black ink 
and water-colour—of a flower spray beautifully 





“SELF PORTRAIT IN A CIRCULAR MIRROR,” BY JOHN 
BRATBY: ANOTHER DRAWING FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF THE LATE MR. JACK BEDDINGTON 
(Pencil: 14 by 13 ins.) 










ONE MAN’S PATH TO A COLLECTION. 


drawn and beside it a pressed flower and icaf 
—I mean an actual flower and leaf stuck on 
to form part of the composition—could be written 
off as a passing eccentricity; were I lucky enough 
to own it I should be tempted to cut and risk the 
charge of vandalism. But this is a painter who 
may yet surprise us—as I imagine John Bratby 
has surprised us since he settled at Blackheath, 
still as violent as ever, but mysteriously brighter 
and somehow more mellow. Looking at one of 
his recent garden scenes, the paint still wet upon 
it, an old and very wise acquaintance of mine 
made this shrewd comment: “ You know,” he 
said, ““ when Van Gogh went to Paris and took 
his canvases of those days round the dealers’ 
galleries, they must have seemed 
to most of his contemporaries as 
brutal as Bratby’s seem to many 
of us to-day.” Mr. Beddington 
had two Bratbys—a painting, 
“The Wave,” in which I can 
perceive very little of the bril- 
liance, though there is some of 
the violence, of the Bratby that 
was to be—and a pencil self- 
portrait of the perky, lively, 
irreverent, untidy, highly intelli- 
gent Bratby of—at a guess— 
ten years ago. 


Two or three other portraits 
are of more than ordinary inter- 
est for one reason or another; 
no denying, for instance, the 
fascination of a pen-and-ink and 
wash drawing of Norman Doug- 
las by Michael Ayrton, or a rapid 
study in a line or two—very 
near a caricature—of James 
Joyce by Wyndham Lewis, 

dated 1920 and inscribed ‘ Mad 
James Joyce,’’ while a portrait, 
carelessly scribbled by Henri 
Gaudier-Brzeska in 1912, makes 
one realise once more how great 
was the loss when that brilliant 
youngster was killed as a French 
soldier in 1915. I well remember 
a whole series of powerful black 
chalk figure drawings which the 
late Sir John Epstein made about 
thirty years ago—they were all 
exhibited together, I forget where. 
One of them, “A Recumbent 
Negress,” was bought by Mr. 
Beddington at Rosa Lewis's sale, 
that same remarkable Rosa Lewis 
who used to own the Cavendish in 
Jermyn Street, and who had 
eccentric notions of hotel manage- 
ment; if she liked you, my friends 
told me, she would put down your 
major extravagances to someone 
else whom she didn’t like. Many 
when they see this drawing will 
speculate as to who gave it to her 
instead of paying his bill, for, by 
all accounts, she was not herself a 
patron of the arts. 


There are two excellent ex- 
amples of the imaginative gifts of 
John Nash, and one, by his brother 
Paul, a water-colour of 1944—a 
glowing sunset over the Malvern 
Hills, and a very subtle oil of 


a Distant Mountain,” 
Inlander, which I seem to 
remember—as_ indeed do several by other 
painters—from fairly recent shows at the Leicester 
Galleries. There are two or three not very exciting 
Sickert drawings, and an early Gerali Kelly—! 
imagine very early—of the Old Port, Marseilles; 
oh, yes, I nearly forgot two admirable pieces by 
John Minton, one of them a pencil, ink and water 
colour of Stockholm. No doubt I have missed 
many, and some of the 170 seem to me of very 
little consequence. But it was fascinating to look 
them over and to try to understand the personality 
of the man for whom the acquisition of a few 
nice things each year was so obviously a joyful! 
adventure. 


by Henry 
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7HE TOMB OF A MING EMPEROR: IN THE GREAT MAUSOLEUM OF WAN-LI. 


BURIAL CHAMBER OF THE GREAT UNDERGROUND TOMB OF THE MING EMPEROR, WAM-Li, eee tae een eae a a oe ; 


BEFORE THE DOUBLE DOORS LEADING TO THE BURIAL CHAMBER: THE THREE WHITE MARBLE THRONES, 
THE HUGE BLUE AND WHITE “ ETERNAL LAMPS,” AND OTHER CEREMONIAL OBJECTS. 


ore the opposite page we illustrate in colour a few of the magnificent Ming treasures 
which have been found in the great underground tomb of the Ming Emperor Wan-Li, 
who reigned from 1573 to 1619. We first reported the discovery and excavation of this 
tomb (during 1956-57) in our issue of April 11, 1959, when photographs first reached this 
country. On this page we show a scale plan of the great suite of five large chambers 
with a vaulted entrance hall, all of which were separated by enormous stone double doors 
of the type shown in the lower photograph. These chambers were packed with luxurious 
treasures of all kinds and, from the archzologist’s point of view, the most important of 
these were the great 14-yard bolts of brocades of the richest embroidery, untouched as 
they came from the maker, and indeed in many cases still bearing the maker’s name. 
ee Ne ee raain ont dam entel tee cial ab capa, K 
floors are paved with “ gold bricks,” made of a refined clay mixed with tung-oil, A GROUND PLAN OF THE UNDERGROUND TOMB OF THE EMPERO! 
which“form a highly-polished and long-lasting surface. WAN-LI (1573-1619) WHICH WAS DISCOVERED NEAR PEKING IN 1956 
AND HAS PRODUCED AN IMMENSE TREASURE. 
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OVERCOMING THE “HEAT BARRIER”: SOME OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMo 


In thes- “rawings our Special Artist has illustrated some of the immense 
probleius ~onfronting aircraft designers in the construction of supersonic air- 
liners. These problems are now being vigorously studied. Nearly two years 


ago the Supersonic Transport Aircraft Committee was set up to study them, 
with a view of eventually constructing a British supersonic airliner. In 
November of last year the Society of British Aircraft Constructors announced 
progress was being made with two all-steel research prototypes, the Bristol 188, 
destined to travel at speeds in excess of 1500 m.p.h., and the Handley Page 115. 
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THE “BRISTOL 188—A BRITISH EXPERIMENTAL SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT 
DESIGNED TO FLY AT SPEEDS IN EXCESS OF 1500 M.P.H. 





OBLEMOW CONFRONTING DESIGNERS 


jets, is thiecomes suspect; also, the titanium alloys which have so far been developed 
he speed ollshow unacceptable “ creep ”’ characteristics, i.c., they lose elasticity and as 
PerhaP% result continue to expand under constant load above 350 degs. Centigrade. 


It is thought that up to 600 degs. Centigrade steels will prove satisfactory. 
- bove this temperature, nickel based alloys—used in gas-turbine blades—may 
lin@Wbe used. The engine of the Bristol 188 is made of steel, titanium and nickel 


lioy. Im course of research it has been discovered that none of the high 
emperatures at which an aircraft operates is steady. Speed changes cause 
iS, with official co-operation. 
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sudden increases in temperature and the resultant difference in expansion leads 
to the buckling of adjacent parts. To simulate such changing conditions of 
kinetic heating the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough has 
developed special infra-red ovens in which structural specimens can be tested. 
Besides structural problems, there remain those associated with external non- 
metallic parts, such as radomes, windows and cockpit covers, which cannot 
easily be cooled. Last, but by no means least, is the problem of insulating 
the crew and passengers, as well as internal equipment. 
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OVERCOMING THE “HEAT BARRIER”: SOME OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMo\ 


In these drawings our Special Artist has illustrated some of the immense The former, powered by two de Havilland Gyron Junior DGJ-10 jets, is thé » 
problems confronting aircraft designers in the construction of supersonic air- 


first British aircraft intended for sustained flights at over twice the speed o! g 
liners. These problems are now being vigorously studied. Nearly two years sound. The Handley Page 115 will be used for special research. Perhap%y, , 
ago the Supersonic Transport Aircraft Committee was set up to study them, the greatest problem in the construction of these supersonic airliners of th it 
ith a view of eventually constructing a British supersonic airliner In future is that of kinetic heating. At speeds beyond ‘“‘ Mach 2-plus "’ (ove / 
mber of last year the Society of British Aircraft Constructors announced 1300 m.p.h. at high altitude) temperatures on the “skin” of the airline be 
ess was being made with two all-steel research prototypes, the Bristol 188, may reach 140 degs. Centigrade and the heating effect of air friction beco: 
ed to travel at speeds in excess of 1500 m.p.h., and the Handley Page 115 critical. Above 150 degs. Centigrade the strength of aluminium allos 
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FRENCH MASTERPIECES FOR THI: 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLANI). 


BAIGNADE,’ 1883,” BY GEORGES SEURAT (1859-1891): THE ARTIST DEVOTED A YEAR'S 
NUMEROUS STUDIES, TO HIS FIRST GREAT PICTURE. (Oil on panel: 6} by 9% ins.) 


“ MONT STE. VICTOIRE,” BY PAUL CEZANNE (1839-1906): PAINTED BETWEEN 1890 AND 
1894--A VARIATION ON ONE OF THE ARTIST'S FAVOURITE AND MOST LYRICAL THEMES, 
CARRIED OUT DURING HIS MOST PROLIFIC PERIOD. (Oil on canvas: 21} by 25} ins.) 


too»: 


~ 


- —— —§ 
> me, 
ri : 
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ee — 
“ MOLESEY WEIR, NEAR HAMPTON COURT, 1874,” BY ALFRED SISLEY (1639-1899): ANOTHER FAVOURITE 
WORK NOW IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND, EDINBURGH. (Oil on canvas: 20 by 27 ins.) 


om, 


“THREE TAHITIANS, 1897,” BY PAUL GAUGUIN (1848-1903): ONE OF THE GREAT FINAL § i 
SERIES OF MASTERPIECES WHICH THE ARTIST PAINTED AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN TAHITI 
IN 1896. (Oil on canvas: 28} by 36} ins.) c 


“BEFORE THE PERFORMANCE,” BY EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917). 
MAITLAND, QC., HAS LEFT THIS COLLECTION OF TWENTY-ONE MASTERPIECES TO 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. (Oil on canvas: 19 by 25 ins.) 


TD "Geadaee Eh aeamied aanbomtaehton comes 


opposite page, are some of the twenty-one 19th- and 20th-century French 

masterpieces which Mr. Alexander Maitland, Q.C., has built up over the ” ; 

Past 36 years, in conjunction with his wife, in whose memory 2 
collection been presented to the gallery. Some of them will be fairly “GROUP OF DANCERS,” ALSO BY EDGAR DEGAS. THERE ARE ALTOGETHER SEVEN WORKS BY 
well known; others hardly at all. All of them are of superb quality. DEGAS IN THE COLLECTION. (Oil on canvas: 18} by 24 ins.) 
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A NOBLE GIFT: FURTHER GREAT PAINTINGS 
FROM THE MAITLAND COLLECTION. 


“ 4 
a; ee 
y 


4 f “ 4 Fan ’ “NURSE AND CHILD,” BY AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919): FROM THE SAME PRIVATE 
tis rar. ey “Aw - COLLECTION OF TWENTY-ONE PAINTINGS. (Oil on canvas: 16} by 12} ins.) 


“LANDSCAPE,” BY PIERRE BONNARD (1867-1947): AMONG THE MASTERPIBCES GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. (Oil on canvas: 19 by 168 ins.) 


“DUTCH PEASANT WOMAN, 1885," BY VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-1890): PAINTED JUST 
BEFORE THE ARTIST LEFT FOR PARIS. (Ol on canvas’ 18} by 14 ins.) 


Ts most generous gift of twenty-one paintings to the National 
Gallery of Scotland has been made by a most disti i Scottish 


distinguished 
personage. Mr. Alexander Maitland, Q.C., was born in 1877, and has 
been Deputy Governor of the Royal Bank of Scotland since 1953 
Educated at Harrow and Oxford, he was called to the Scottish Bar in 
1903, and became Sheriff of Caithness, Orkney and Zetland in 1929. 
He is also a Trustee for Scottish National Galleries—a position which 
“TROPICAL LANDSCAPE, MARTINIQUE, 1887,” BY PAUL GAUGUIN (1848-1903): MARTINIQUE WAS THE he would seem to have fulfilled most nobly. Among his paintings not 


ARTIST'S FIRST TROPICAL REFUGE. (Oil on canvas: 45 by 35 ins.) illustrated on these pages are a Picasso, a Rouault and a Modigliani. 
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gl hedge- 


Traveller’ s Joy— 
that is, with 

native clematis, 
Clematis vitalba. In early autumn it drapes trees 
up to 30 or 40 ft. tall with a sort of silvery 
“ smoke,” SS 
in- 











I have five varieties of clematis here and 
am always planting others, hoping for 
one of those magnificent plants which 
clamber all over their support, or better 
still, all over a tree or a whole coppice 
of trees, as in nature, and burst into 
a great mass of china blue, or pure 
white, or pinky cream, or golden yellow 
flowers. 


As it is, they do only very moderately 
well, those which survive at all; nor do 
those which perish seem to do so of the 
notorious clematis wilt. Mr. Rowland 


stems near the ground, with the hoe. We 
have therefore avoided this with care. 
And still clematis die. However, our clem- 
atis mortality rate is definitely falling, and 
in time we may have that great cloud of 
colour which this genus provides like no 
other among climbing plants. 


As I came to the conclusion that poor 
flowering of our clematis in the past has 
been due, at least in part, to incorrect 

ing, I have been taking instruction in 
the subject, and I am sorry to report, for 
the benefit of such gardeners as do not 
know it already, that pruning of clematis 
is by no means simple; or rather, it is 
simple enough but entails knowing what 
kind of clematis you are pruning. 


Clematis are grouped according to 
their specific origins, and the groups are 
numerous, but for the purposes of pruning 
they can be reduced to three: (i) montana 
and alpina varieties; (ii) patens and florida 
varieties, and the /anuginosa group; (iii) 
the fexensis group, the jackmanii hybrids 
and the viticella groups—there are two 
of these, large-flowered and small - flowered. 


The alpina clematis have many small, often 
bell-shaped flowers, and they do not seem to be 
much grown, which is a pity. The variety sibirica 
is white, and flowers in May. The 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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CLEMATIS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


first two weeks of August, all side-shoots are 
cut back to within an inch or two of the main 
branch. The short spurs left then make flower 
buds for next year, and a close, neat pattern of 
flower will result, instead of a tangled mess. How- 
ever, this method really only relates to wall plants 
or clematis on trellis. Where it is being left to 
ramble over old trees, hardly any pruning can be 
done. 


A very good violet-flowered clematis of the 
patens group is “ Barbara Dibley,” which flowers 
in early June. In this group, the deepest, almost 


ONE OF THE PLEASANTEST OF THE JACKMANII GROUP OF CLEMATIS: THE 
VARIETY “COMTESSE DE BOUCHARD,” WHICH IS A DELICATE PINKISH 


ROSE IN COLOUR. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


purple, blue that I know is called “‘ Lasurstern.”” 

Included with patens here, simply because it needs 
the same kind of pruning, is the only florida I 
know (although there are others), and it is, in my 
opinion, by far the most striking of all the 


clematis, which is 
saying a great deal. 
This is florida 
bicolor, and it is 
not particularly 
easy to buy a plant: 
I saw it first in the 
beautiful garden of 
Great Dixter, in 
Sussex; and later at 
Bodnant. The flowers have cream sepals (clematis 
flowers have no petals; the things that look like 
petals are, in fact, sepals), then a rosette of very deep 
purple petaloid stamens—which are like small 

so that they are suggestive of passion flowers. 











Patens and florida clematis all flower on new 
shoots from the previous year’s wood. 
They can not, th be r 
pruned at all, or you will, get no > flowers. 
The plants are bound to get slowly larger 
and larger. Tangling can only be avoided 
if the main branches are carefully set 
out and fixed in place. After flowering, 
remove the dead flowers or fruits just 
above a good bud on the flowering stalk, 
for that stalk will send out the shoots 
which carry next year’s flowers, and so on 
ad infinitum, or at least until the plant 
dies in the mysterious and distressing 
manner of its kind. 





Of the jackmanii group, with their 
large flowers, the best known and com- 
monest, and very good it is, is jackmanii 
itself. ‘Gypsy Queen ”’ is dark purple, 
“Perle d’Azur” light blue. All this 
group flower in July and into August. 
—. only lanuginosa I know personally 

“Miriam Markham,” with lavender 
Gowen: there are better ones, notably 
“Mrs. Cholmondeley,”” which is a purer 
colour and flowers more freely over a 
longer season, beginning in May. I have 
one texensis, ‘“‘ Gravetye Beauty,” which 
flowers in September and is quite a 
good red. 


These, and all the others in their 
groups, and in the vificella groups, are 
pruned either by cutting back everything 
to the base at the main branch or to 
just above the first node from the base. 
Or they are even cut right back to the 
ground, as they often throw vigorous new 
growth, which will flower, from the root. 


If you can persuade it to clamber 
over some not- -very-disti shrub 
or small tree, there is a great deal to be 
said for a Chinese clematis, C. sangutica, 
which has small, brilliant yellow flowers 
shaped like little lampshades, but with 
the sepals pointed. The Gravetye variety of this 
species is an improvement on the type. It pro- 
duces, after flowering, the same kind of silky seed- 
heads as our native viéalba, but instead of being 
silver, they are gold. I confess, however, that, for 

whatever reason, I can not get it to 





nearly-related sibirica “‘ Ruby” has 
rose-pink flowers which open in April. 
Of the montana group, the best known 
and most ¢ ly seen is g» 
which produces a dense mass of small 
white flowers, and, where it does well, 
so dense that the flowers completely 
hide the foliage and the supporting 
structure or tree. Montana rubens has 
pink instead of white flowers, and 





on the 
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of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Suupane onkes of The Illustrated London News, 
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there are several strains, one of them 
scented and the best being much 
nearer red than the type. All these, ee 
and others in the alpina and montana 
groups, should be pruned to form a 
permanent framework of main branches 
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it; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


we suggest the simplest method is to buy 


survive in my g 


Not many gardeners know that 
there is a winter-flowering clematis— 
I did not know it myself until a month 
ago, and for all I know there may 
be other such species. At all events, 
this one is C. calycina, and it is an 
evergreen: it can not be planted just 
anywhere, for it is not perfectly 
hardy, but it seems to be happy on 
walls in the south-west and would 
probably be worth trying anywhere 
in the southern half of England, where 
it can be given a protected site. The 
foliage turns from green to bronze in 





properly set out and tied in by cutting 
to within a foot of the ground a year 
after planting, say in February; and 


winter; the flowers, which may be pro- 
duced from November to February but 
apparently are most plentiful late in 





again, to within 5 or 6 ft., a year later. 
Thereafter the main branches can be 
allowed to grow to the length required 
to cover the space pony and 
then kept pruned back at the tips. 


U.S.A. 


Great Britain and Eire 


Elsewhere abroad . 











January, are broken white with reddish 
speckles and about 14 ins. in diameter 
when open. A synonym for this 
species is C. , its habitat is 
South Europe, presumably including 





As to all other growth, it is what 
fruit-growers would call spur ’’- 
pruned. After flowering, say in the 
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the Balearics, and that will give 
some idea of the kind of climate it 
requires 
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SOLD FOR £27,000 : THE SHREWSBURY DIAMOND NECKLACE, AND, INSET, THE 16TH COUNTESS WEARING IT, ABOUT 1820. 


This necklace was the outstanding item in the sale of important jewels held 
at Sotheby’s on February 18. Considered to be one of the most important 
and most beautiful of its kind in existence, it was the property of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Waterford, and was purchased on behalf of Mr. S. J. 
Phillips, the London dealer. Later this year the contents of Ingestre Hall, 
Stafford, will be sold at Sotheby’s: among the items will be a painting which 


shows Maria, Countess of Shrewsbury, wife of the 16th Earl, wearing this 
actual necklace. A detail of this painting is inset on this page. The necklace 
is composed as follows: eleven oval-shaped clusters each with a large stone 
in the centre; pairs of collet set stones in between them; festoons of collet 
set diamond chains and pendant drops; pear-shaped stones mounted with 
stone sections alternately between them. 
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T= political future of Africa, an explosive 
increase in the world’s population and a 
woman walking from one end of Britain to the 
other are current news items which appear at first 
sight to have little to do with each other. The 
best way to see the threads connecting them is to 
start with the simplest of these events. The fifty- 
six-year-old woman who walked the 1000 miles 
from John o’Groat’s to Land’s End was demonstrat- 
ing—whether this was her deliberate intention 
or not—that physical endurance and output of 
energy are possible on a light 
diet of fruit and vegetable. The 
discussions arising from this revive, 
if only by implication, the old 


egetarian 

ivore, Or, more precisely, whether 
meat is essential to his diet. It is 
not my intention to express private 
views on this matter or to indulge 

in propaganda one way or the 
um, but to state a few facts and 
see where they lead us. Man is 
classified by the zoologist with the 
primates, which include lemurs, 
monkeys and apes. Even those 
who would be prepared to deny 
a common ancestry for man and 
the primates could hardly object 
to the statement that man has 
more in common, physiologically 
and anatomically, with the prim- 
ates than with any other members 
of the Animal Kingdom. 

All the non-human primates 
are, to the best of my knowledge, 
basically vegetarian, usually fruit 


MANY PATHS: SAME END. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


to save a remnant of the African big game there 
may not be time to offset the bad example set in 
former times—and, to some extent, still continuing. 

There is no doubt that the conversion of the 
white man as a whole from the killer of game to 
being its protector has been dramatic and also 
sincere, and it has been wholehearted. But it 









and leaf eaters, except the crab- 
eating macaque of Malaya, which 
subsists mainly on crustacea. The 
rest, so far as their diets have 
been studied and recorded, are 


EVEN IN NATIONAL PARKS WILD ANIMALS ARE RUTHLESSLY 


HUNTED SURREPTITIOUSLY BY POACHERS WHO FREQUENTLY 
SLAUGHTER AND INFLICT GREAT SUFFERING FOR THE SAKE 
OF MERELY A TAIL OR A TUSK. HERE IS A COLLECTION OF 
SNARES, BOWS AND QUIVERS FULL OF POISON ARROWS FOUND 
IN THE SERENGETI. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES ON THIS PAGE 


vegetarian, but they also eat 
insects, and many of them are 
known to be partial to the occasional small bird or 
small mammal. Man is peculiar among the primates 
in killing large animals for food, and he is also 
peculiar in having weaker canines. He is also 
peculiar in having learned the art of making tools, 
including weapons, for killing large game and 
dismembering the carcases. Doubtless other of 
the primates would develop this taste for the meat 
of large gamé if they had the same ability to 
capture and deal with it. Certainly, several of 
- them will readily eat the raw flesh of large mammals 
if it is presented to them in a small enough form. 

The virtues or otherwise of vegetarianism must 
rest, therefore, on other arguments than those 
presented by the study of comparative anatomy 
and physiology. We are, however, faced with the 
fact that the bulk of humanity not only has at its 
disposal the means of killing large game but has 
developed the habit of doing so and of relying on 
their fiesh for a fair proportion of its “ daily 
bread.’’ To satisfy this habit a large part of man- 
kind keeps herds of domesticated beasts needing 
land for pasture, and the great increase in popula- 
tion everywhere means that more and more land 
is needed for farmstock and that there is less and 
less room for wild beasts. Everywhere in the world 
the land available to wild animals is shrinking. 

A secondary result of killing for food has been 
the development of sport, and if there is one 
argument to-day more than another in favour of 
vegetarianism it is that the extreme vegetarian does 
not kill either for food or for sport. Here again, it 
is not my intention to take sides, but there és no 
blinking the fact that the lust to kill has grown 
with the ability to do so, and it has made present- 
day problems more intricate than they wquld 
otherwise have been. 

Until a century or so ago there was one large 
area of the world where the bigger wild game was 
virtually untapped. This was Africa south of the 
Sahara. It then became the playground of big 
game hunters, often the scene of tremendous 
slaughter for no other purpose than to obtain 
what are euphemistically called trophies, heads 
and horns to hang on the wall as tokens of hunting 
skill. That picture has changed with the.growth 
of the idea that it is preferable to shoot game 
with the camera instead of the gun, and with it 


has come the establishment of national parks and 
nature reserves. This change of heart came late, 
perhaps too late, because while there is still time 


THE PROBLEM OF PRESERVING LARGE WILD GAME. 


would be a delusion to suppose 
that it has been complete. There 
are still white men who will pay 
Afriean hunters to secure trophies 
for them, even from areas where 
the animals are protected by 
Law. The giant sable antelope is 
a case in point. There are still 
some film directors less scrupulous 
than they might be about the 
methods to be used in obtaining 
good film sequences. The campaign 
against the tsetse fly still involves 
the slaughter of big game in 
the hope of protecting imported 
domestic cattle. In these and 
many other smaller ways the 
African villager still sees the 
white man as a hunter, while other 
white men are asking him not to 
kill and are imposing game laws 
to keep him out of the reserves— 
except as an interested but 
harmless visitor—which he can 
only see as territory of the African 
by birthright. 

The management of the nat- 
ional parks and game reserves 
is an altruistic endeavour. To 
succeed, it must have game laws. 
But wherever there is such a park 
or reserve the biggest problem is 
that of the poacher, and one of the 
worst aspects of poaching, which 
must of necessity be clandestine, 
is that more animals are maimed 
and tortured by traps and snares 
than are captured for food by 
the poachers. 

The control of their homelands 
is passing, partially or completely, 
back to the Africans. Those who 
have worked with devotion for 
the establishment and mainten- 
ance of the game reserves are uneasy and for 
a variety of reasons. The ultimate fate of any 
animals in the wild depends not so much on 
the wisdom of the few or on the passing of sane 
laws as on the man with his finger on the trigger or 
the snare in his hand. It is at street level, so to speak, 
that the effectiveness of game laws is ‘determined, 
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although it can be influenced by the delibera iong 
and the wisdom of rulers. Another fear on the part 
of those at present responsible for the game reserves. 
is that the full needs of the animals being protected 
may not always be appreciated. A park or reserve, 
to be effective, must be an ecological unit. It is little 
use setting aside an area for the protection of 
animals unless that area includes traditionaj 
migration routes and seasonal feeding grounds, 
Otherwise, in due time the animals wander out 
of the reserve, where no laws protect them, 
Perhaps too much reference hag 


problem of wild life conservation ig 
much the same the world over, 
except that in some regions the 
need is greater than in others, and 
some regions have more left tosave. 
Again some nations are more en- 
lightened than others, but in all 
countries there are cross-currents 
of opinion, differing attitudes to the 

ing of life and conflicting com- 
mercial and political interests. And 
over all looms the menace of ex- 
panding human populations with 
increasing needs for food—and 
varying views about the kind of 


health. If the problems these 
present have not been resolved in 
countries with settled régimes it is 


be quickly resolved in countrie 
entering on a new life. 


regard to the fate of national parks,’ 
must surely be in the Belgi 


SHOWING THE APPARENT INDIFFERENCE OF SOME WILD ANIMALS TO THE PRESENCE 
OF HUMAN BEINGS AT CLOSE QUARTERS: A RHINOCEROS BEING PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN THE SERENGETI PLAIN, ONE OF THE LAST AREAS IN AFRICA WHERE LARGE WILD 
GAME ARE PERMITTED TO ROAM COMPARATIVELY UNMOLESTED. 
These two location shots were made during the filming of “ Serengeti Shall Not Die,” now showing 
London. 


at the Curzon Cinema, 


Congo, where not only are there some of the finest 
parks but where shortly the African inhabitants 
will have complete independence. In the political 
turmoil and upheaval that must inevitably accom- 
pany so great a change, we have to hope that the 
full value of the parks, to the new nation and to the 
world at large, will be realised by their new trustees. 


been made here to Africa. The” 


food needed to sustain human | 


too much to hope that they can§ 


The most immediate anxiety, in) 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


REEER cern, 




















AN AUTHORITY ON FURNITURE 
THE LATE MR. HK. CLIFFORD SMITH. 


Depart 

k at the Victoria 

Albert Museum, died on 
February 14, aged eighty-three. 
ing an acknowledged 

furniture, 


jewellery and other decorative arts. 


-) 
APPOINTED CHAIR- 
MAN OF L.CC.: MRS. 
FLORENCE CAYFORD. 
Mrs. Cayford, who 
was recently elected 
chairman of the 
London County 
Council, been an 
Alderman of the 











-) 
APPOINTED CHAIR- 
MAN OF A RAIL 
TRIBUNAL: SIR R 
MORISON. 





Trinity College, H 

Dublin, the new lerence on British Honduras, which 

Bishop played Rugby ‘ebruary 1, British wt tp oe nk hy 
for Ireland from 1931 


ao 
re coment Gho Ministested Ggutem of qovwamest f 0 be ure. 
to 1935. i will continue to be Chairman of the Executive Council. 


¥, 




















THE NEW CEYLON HIGH COMMISSIONER A GREAT SCHOLAR AND HUMANIST: 
THE LATE SIR ERNEST BARKER. 
Sir Ernest Barker, eyo yo? 17, 
the 


TO BE CHIEF JUSTICE, NEW SOUTH WALES 
SUPREME COURT: DR. EVATT. 

Dr. Evatt, Leader of oo Federal 0 

has 





itical theory ecedence. Dr. Evatt has been a judge 
forced to retire ——— cramp. English iti y of the Federal High Court. 


ee 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. 10: HOW FISHES GUARD THE 


| fertilised in the water, and no matter whether these myriads of eggs rise to 4 
surface, float in mid-water or sink to the bottom, wherever they are hung 
surprising, therefore, that a fish’s chance of survival is extremely slender, and mouths are waiting to gobble them. And hungry mouths are not the only haz 

| Some eggs are laid on the shore or in shallow waters, or in rivers, where sv?) 
her 


earlier drawing by Mr. Neave Parker in this series has already shown 
how fishes are the essential prey of a wide variety of animals. It is hardly 


population steady an enormous number of eggs must be laid. 

en en ae Sate in some cases the number | natural hazards as the beating surf, the ebbing and flowing of tide or the consta™ 

h as half a million, or even more. But this lavish procreation | motion a de ee Se ee an 

, since many fishes lay their eggs at random, to be So it is that in these situations especially fishes must of necessity accept | 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.2* 
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‘tgs and young in the mouth. Other fishes build nests of vegetation, or under 
the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 


, et Reet 


CONTINUATION OF THEIR SPECIES. 
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shells, or by blowing out quantities of bubbles to form a raft. One of the strangest 
examples is the bitterling. The female of the species chooses for a nest the shell 
of a swan mussel: but at the moment of laying her eggs this liberty is reciprocated, 
for the mussel larve are released, fasten themselves to her gills, and are carried 
about until ready to change into adult mussels. Sharks and rays are a race apart. 
Either they bear their young alive, or else lay eggs in stout, horny cases which 
often bear some device for anchoring them, to keep the developing young safe. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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oO vary will miss any His- 
torical Cycle if there is the slightest 
chance of getting to it. It is, indeed, an event 


rare enough for me to explain that, with a little 
ingenuity, you are now able to see, if you wish, 
Ric! at the Old Vic, the two 
in sequence at the 


Richard the Second ” 
of “‘ Henry the Fourth ” 


tory Theatre, and 


Mermaid. 
already reviewed 
“ Richard the Second,”’ 
and “Henry the 
Fifth’’ will have 
opened, a gentle arrow- 
flight from Blackfriars, 
just before this is 
printed. But I come 
straight from a first 

of “Henry the 
ourth”’ that would 
do honour to any 


stage, and that 
strengthens the extra- 
reputation of 


the Birmingham 


Wisely, Bernard 
Hepton has decided 
to let the chronicle 
speak for itself. He 
employs a revolving 
stage and a simple 
and most workable 
composite set by Paul 
Shelving. Over, round, 
and about this, the actors debate or march or 
fight. The director, never obtrusive, allows the 
bold verse and the intricately-textured prose to 
reach us without distraction, = we find how 
exciting the great chronicle can be even when it 
has to be fitted to the requirements of a repertory 
cast. 


That “even” needs immediate explanation, 
ior I do not subscribe for one moment—and I have 
said this before—to the silly use of “rep. acting” 
as a patronising mock, But with a permanent 
company there are bound to be occasional square 
pees. At Birmingham there are few indeed. At 

t one of the parts in “ Henry the Fourth” 
comes over better than I have ever known, and 
the major characters, all of them demanding, have 
a zest and intelligence that would surprise people 
who rarely stir out of London farther than Strat- 
ford or Oxford. If the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, which is most easily approached from 
London, were as near as, say, High Wycombe, it 
might have constant and eager comment. I find 
it curious that so much stage history should be 
allowed to depend upon accidents of location. 


Let me select from the Repertory performances. 
The Hotspur (Bernard Kilby), though his cadences 
seem to be less Northumbrian than Welsh, has a 
virility and vigour that exhilarate, even if he has 
not yet the romantic glow of an Olivier. The 
actor, once his first scene has ended—and this will 
grow—firmly establishes the “‘ Northern youth ” 
with all the pride and spirit of his headlong 
daring. He does not stammer in the long accepted 
Hotspur mode. He and his director prefer to 
read “ speaking thick’ (the phrase from “ Part 
Two ”’ that has been held to mean a stammer) as 
an indication of his rapid, pelting delivery. One 
prefers it so, even though it is possible to be 
wistful about Olivier’s famous decision to halt on 
the letter “ w,” and the immense force this gave 
to Hotspur’s truncated last line. 


“AND THOU A NATURAL COWARD, WITHOUT INSTINCT”: 
BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY PRODUCTION OF “HENRY IV, PART ONE,” WITH PRINCE HAL 
(LEFT, MARK KINGSTON) UPBRAIDING FALSTAFF (ARTHUR PENTELOW) WITH 

(ELIZABETH SPRIGGS) LOOKING ON. (Photograph by the “ Birmingham Post.”) 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


By J. C. TREWIN, 


player to commend Hal to us, Mr. Kingston may 
achieve it: the biggest test istocome. John Carlin, 
dignified and sonorous, keeps Henry the Fourth 
in the true key—he is particularly good in “I 
know not whether God will have it so ’"—there is 
a lively sketch of Lady Percy by Hilary Liddell, 
and Elizabeth Spriggs is now the best Mistress 





A SCENE FROM THE OUTSTANDING 


MISTRESS QUICKLY 





FROM THE DOUBLE PRODUCTION AT THE ST. MARTIN'S THEATRE: A SCENE FROM “A SPARROW 

FALLS" WITH DR. STRINGER (HAROLD SCOTT, LEFT), COLIN (ROBERT FLEMYNG) AND MISS BENNETT 

(GWYNNE WHITBY). THIS, AND THE OTHER INGENIOUS ONE-ACT PLAY, “SPECIAL PROVIDENCE,” 
OPENED ON FEBRUARY 10. 


ste Teaste mts 6s Engh ont See 
sharp and witty dialogue . . . and 


Quickly of any I have yet known. It is 
not a demanding character in “ Part. One,” 
but Miss Spriggs has a quite remarkable 
freshness of ap She is surprised and 
delighted by the goings-on round her; she can be 
pettish, but she is warm-hearted and she never, 
never cackles. The young actor of Poins might 
observe Miss Spriggs. He laughs so much at 


Williams, the authors of the plays: “ they can write 


Fe ee Oo © Geauga Gate 
what will happen next 








nothing in particular that we grow 
resolutely glum. 


There are things, of course, that can and wil] 
be improved. But, as a whole, “ Part One"’ is a 
production that always sustains the fame of Sir 
Barry Jackson's theatre, and we can wait with 
the most serene confidence for “‘ Part Two."’ 


The rest of my week has been complicated. 
Let me take it in rapid order. First, ‘“‘ Double 
Yolk ”’ at the St. Martin’s. Hugh and Margaret 

Williams, working on the “‘ Hamlet” line, ‘‘ There 
is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow,” 
have linked two one-act plays that between them 
illustrate the thought with uncommon theatrical 
ingenuity. In the first play, ‘“‘ A Sparrow Falls,” 
we are shown what can be called an induced 
suicide; I will not go into the events of “ Special 
Providence "" because the dramatists must be 
allowed their legitimate surprise, and—whatever 
my colleagues may say—I suggest that the gasp 
from the onions on the first night was proof 
that Mr. and Mrs. Williams had brought it off. 
They enjoy telling a story; they can write sharp 
and witty dialogue; and they have the blazingly 
important gift of making us want to know what 
will happen next. It is something we miss in so 
much momentarily fashionable stuff. 


“Double Yolk” has the aid of excellent 
performances by Robert Flemyng, Judy Campbell, 
Harold Scott, Avice Landon, Anna Massey, and 
Richard Briers—a ca’ e, I fear, but credit is 
needed—and Jack Minster and that recruit to 
direction, Celia Johnson, have coped with work 
that seems to me to be tense, psychologically 
accurate, agreeably arguable, and blessedly literate, 
I believe that passages 
in the second play 
have been described as 
“whimsy.” I suggest 
—the more urgently 
with the approach of 
Barrie’s centenary in 
May—that all tough 
commentators, who 
live on iron filings, 
should beware of using 

“whimsy’’ in a 
pejorative , 
I seem to remember 


At the very end 
of my space I have to 
congratulate James 
Roose Evans on a4 
splendid Vanbrugh 
production of 
“Paradise Lost” (for 
R.A.D.A.). Daringly 
i ined, this came 
off better than anyone 
would have guessed. 
One seemed to be 
assisting at a majestic 
ritual. Mr. Evans's 

roduction could 
encompass Heaven and Hell, and his cast ofstudents 
kept the great Miltonic harmonies. Not many 
actors get this kind of speech in a year’s work: 


He above the rest 
In _— and gesture proudly eminent 
ke a tower; his form had not yet lost 
Al her original brightness, nor ap; 
Less than archangel ruined, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscur’d .. . 





Arthur Pentelow, the Falstaff, is not 
naturally a Falstaffian, a man of sack- 
and-sugar personality. But he can 
re-create the part without strain. The 
light is in his eye during the Honour 
speech, and the man is never blurred. 
Hal (Mark Kingston) has already pre- 
pared the way for the rejection by his 
utterance of “ I do; I will” at the Boar’s 
Head. Though it is difficult for any 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ONE WAY PENDULUM ” (Criterion).—N. F. Simpson’s highly logical farce 
reaches Central London. (February 23.) 
“ WATCH IT, SAILOR!" (Aldwych).—A sequel to “Sailor, Beware! with a 





For the rest, “ Fings Ain’t Wot They 
Used T’Be”’ (Garrick) appeared to be over- 
anxious on its West End arrival, though— 
remembering first impressions at Stratford 
—I will leave it there. And while I yield 
to nobody in my respect for Peter Cotes as 
a director and Joan Miller as an actress, I 





cast led Kathleen Harrison. ebruary 2 
-maeRY THE FIFTH” (M = > 's play in battledress, cannot really believe that “ Girl on the 
directed by Julius Geliner; William Peacock as the King. (February 25.) pd ’ (Princes) was a sound West 
End choice. 
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THE WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES, SCOTT’S 
DISCOVERY AND A SEA-GOING “SAUSAGE.” 


en THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE 1960 WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES, SQUAW VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 
THE AMERICAN SKATER, MISS CAROL HEISS, TAKES THE OLYMPIC OATH. 
COME A RECRUITING HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ROYAL NAVY AND ROYAL MARINES: ‘ . ° . 
site At the time of going to press most of the gold medals for the 1960 Winter Olympic Games had gone to 
H.MS. DISCOVERY, BUILT FOR SCOTT'S FIRST EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC, SEEN ; 4 : 
T HER LONDON MOORINGS. FIRST SHE WILL HAVE A REFIT AT CHATHAM European teams and athletes. An unexpected result was in the giant slalom, when the Swiss R. Staub 
A . : defeated the fancied Austrian skiers, two of whom finished second and third. 


INSIDE A DRACONE: WORKMEN AT STREATHAM PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE SEAMS. 
AIR PRESSURE KEEPS THE WALLS RIGID WHILE THEY WORK. 
The Dracone, developed by the National Research Development Corporation, was conceived by 
LIKE AN ENORMOUS SAUSAGE BUT OF FAR MORE PRACTICAL FUNCTION: AN Oll- Cumbridge scientists at the time of the Suez Operations. These huge oil-carrying tubes, up to 90,000 
CARRYING, BUOYANT DRACONE, MADE FROM NYLON AND RUBBER. gallons in capacity, are now being manufactured, and are considered less expensive than steel barges. 
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a et wtp an Authority. 
fer ye age ay: Oppo 
President of the Oxford Union as I 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


this book—not at all in the manne: 
the author intended. None the less, 








remember, emerges as an Authority on 
famous law cases and on the difficult marital 
problems of our tormented time. Professor 
Michael Grant, once a most promising young don 
who did a brilliant job in Turkey during the war, 
is now spoken of with bated breath in the common 
rooms and is the Authority on Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine coins. Lord Kinross, the author of the 
letterpress and notes of one of those beautiful 
Thames and Hudson books—TurkEy—is an 

Authority on all the Middle East, east and west 
of Suez. He laid the foundations of this dignified 
position as a young man during the Abyssinian 
war, built on them as a first-class intelligence 
officer in the Western Desert and Cairo during 
the war and after it, as Press attaché so good, 
so well-liked and so knowledgeable that naturally 
the Treasury had to disestablish him in order to 
replace him with someone less expensive who was 
already on the books for a pension. Though lord 
Kinross roves widely throughout the Middle 
Turkey, I suspect, is his real love, that harshly 
beautiful historic land with its harshly attractive 
inhabitants. This new book, with its 300 or more 
magnificent photographs by Yan, is a joy for the 
scholar and set my feet itching once more for 
the road which leads to the Bosphorus and the 
high lands of Anatolia. 

From Kyrenia in C one can see the 
Mediterranean coast of Turkey and the snow- 
capped Taurus mountains rising steeply from it. 
Major Gordon Home, who stands revealed as an 
Authority on Cyprus THEN AND Now, writes 
pleasantly on that naturally enchanted island 
which has the distinction of being the birthplace 
of both Aphrodite and Archbishop Makarios. (It 
will not, I hope, disturb the current talks if I 
suggest with Belloc that the lady “ is preferable 
surely to the priest’ ?) Lord Kinross’s book is 
embellished by Yan’s photographs ; Major Gordon 
— s by his own drawings and very nice they 

, too, to be sure. 

out Lord Kinross, a hereditary peer, is an 
Authority by acquisition, Lord Shackleton, the 
author of NaANSEN THE Explorer, is a life peer 
but an hereditary Authority on Arctic explora- 
tion, being the son of the late Sir Ernest Shackleton. 
His latest book covers Nansen’s remarkable 
voyage in the Fram and deals satisfyingly with 
the explorer’s later humanitarian work for the 
League of Nations, giving hope, and in many cases 
life, to victims of wars, civil and international (no 
bad monument, I think, to have given one’s name 
to the “ Nansen Passport ’’?). Perhaps because 
I am not greatly attracted to “ desolate regions 
of snow,” particularly if they are flat, I was not 
greatly stirred by this book. Perhaps the fact (if 
an old friend be permitted to whisper it) that 
Lord Shackleton’s style is sturdy rather than 
sparkling, has something to do with it, too. 

I was, however, both stirred and fascinated 
by Mr. Richard Rovere’s book on Senator Joe 
McCarthy—Senator JozE McCartny—fascinated 
because McCarthy ited one of those aspects 
of America and its political way of life which 
are as incomprehensible to me as Goethe was to 
Madame de Staél. How on earth did the Americans 
put up with this ludicrous and sinister character ? 
How on earth did it come about, for that matter, 
that they put up with his apostolic predecessor 
Huey Long, from whose fantastic, corrupt and 
cruel rule only death relieved Louisiana ? In this 
country, for instance, a public man, especially a 
highly controversial figure like McCarthy, could 
never have got away with his own version of his 
war record. For McCarthy who, in fact, did no 
more than receive and analyse the reports of the 
aircrews returning from combat missions, credited 
himself with an ever-increasing number of those 
missions and even awarded himself decorations 
for gallantry! However, this witty, alarming and, 
at the end, strangely compassionate book is one 
which you must certainly read for yourself. 

If I am to have any space at all for novels this 
week I must do no more than glance briefly at two 
books, each in its way excellent. One is Tue 
Antique CoLtEctor’s Hanppoox, by George 
Savage, an excellent dictionary of everything in 
the antique world from Arms and Armour to 
Wedgwood and the Yuan Dynasty. If this 
doesn’t improve your table talk, little, I fear, will ! 
The other is by that Authority, as he has become, 
on the pleasant ways of history, Mr. E. S. Turner, 
and is on THe Court or St. James’s. One need 
say no more than that it is up to Mr. Turner’s 
normal a high standard. 

Last week I described a novel as being of the 
type which a naturally be serialised in any 
woman’s This week, I had it in mind 
to make the same comment on another novel, 


Mary BRAVENDER, a first effort by Olga String- 
fellow, pausing only to wonder if my judgment 
had not begun to harp too much on one theme. 
But while sitting in a doctor’s consulting room 


‘and idly turning the pages of just such a magazine 


as I had in mind, there—to my delighted amaze- 
ment—it was! Miss Stringfellow is a New 
Zealander, and she knows some extremely nasty 
things about the Maoris of a century ago. I 
certainly could have wished that she had not 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
NCE again the British Universities’ Team 


only one which could luce a result in the time; 
its theoretical draw do not seem to obtrude too 

violently in tice and, for the fourth year in 
succession, y could seriously cavil at its verdict. 


tedly, the event was staged in a school; 

or a a school, Calday Grange Grammar 

School, West which has st: the South 

by _ turi - 4t- Times kout trophy 

years since the competition was 
inaugurated. 


original plan was to try to stage this year’s 


past (for example, both 
and University College, 
Sy F a few years ago Belfast travelled to 
). Liverpool University cavilled at Sunday 
play, which 2 have found inescapable; and three 
weeks before the agreed date we were still without 


a venue. 
On an impulse, and relying on the fact o I = 
y, 


generosi' 
response, from Governors and Headmaster alike, left 
me breathless. 


The twelve teams of eight had to be split into two 
equal preliminary sections of seaely equal strength 
oo the first day's af m emerged with a 
lead of 14 ee my" rivals — made their work 
on the rey expool Ue. publi 74, Oxford 53, 

Dublin 24, Exeter 2. 
In the oth 





and 
made 6, Bristol 5, $Bellest 34, = 2, Nottingham 1}. 


The outstanding single game result of the second 
day was the defeat of K. W. erioyd, Britain’s strongest 
undergraduate player to-day on normal form, who 
had just — elected ae match captain, at 
the hands of London’s K. D. Sales. Curiously, this 
was by no means a nto the re ame—London were already 
pe and of the title be the result came — 

Oxford, by a effort, finishi t 6 p.m. 
games started at 9 a.m., nosed "Cambridge out of 
second place. 





Manchester, Bristol and Sheffield followed in that 
order All three feed on a high standard of chess 
ation in their districts. In the 


‘=a oe 





subsidiary section, Dublin | repeated their terrific 
comebosk of last year, leaving Belfast, then Liverpool, 
Leeds, Exeter and Nottingham behind them in that 
order. 


I think Exeter deserve a special word of praise 
for coming farther in actual mileage than any other 
team, on restricted resources and with, I imagine, 
no great illusions of glory. 

Whatever the potential disadvantages of the 

ah all play's system as compared, for instance, with 

play-all or a knockout (and, as I have men- 
jioned, we are still awaiting a really anomalous 
pane the advantages of bringing a hundred student 
chess enthusiasts together for a week-end, from all 
parts of the British Isles, are almost beyond estimat- 
=F New acquaintances are made, old ones ripen; 
schoolmates meet; ideas, not only chess = 
are discussed and developed in the friendliest of 
communion. 


At their mut general meeting, the Association 
resolved to compete in the next two Students’ World 
Team Championships which are % —_. 
stand, for Russia in 1960 and Fi Finland in "1961; 
to invite the event to England for 1962. As “4 
remarked weakly, this “ ale ” means raising {900 
or so. 4. BUCA. financially pursues a course 





e never 
~~ a sean? in in the kitty, but we plan what we think 

is best, however impossible it seems and, time and 
time again, manage to pull it off. 


retailed their untidy habits with so much gusto— 
indeed, they make the oddest setting for her 
rather pink-and-white heroine, who keeps on 
getting caught by members of the less attractive 
tribes. That heroine, Mary Bravender herself, is 
very, very silly. She comes out all alone from 
Britain to New Zealand to marry a man about 
whom she knows very little. Not surprisingly, he 
turns out to be a drunkard, and beats her. One 
would have thought that that would have done 
her good, but girls of this kind are quite incapable 
of learning the simplest lesson. So she proceeds 
to mess up an affair with the man whom she really 


hope that she will not be discourage:i, 
the book has talent of an unharnessed kind 

“Tron Curtain” novels are becoming incre 
ingly fashionable. Like war novels, they pr 
critics with a dilemma. No one wishes to de 
the nastiness of the Nazis, the appalling crueltj 
of the Russians and their satellites, or the he: oi 
of those who sacrificed themselves—and are stj 
sacrificing themselves—in keeping alive the memory 
of freedom and decency. But are all novels which 
treat of these themes automatically good novels? 
Unfortunately not. Judged by ordinary criteria, 
PRAYER FOR AN ASSASSIN, 4 Igor Sentjurc, 
essentially mediocre. It is the story of a goo 
Hungarian who kills a bad Hungarian—or it may 
be a Russian; I was never quite sure—and abo 
his friends who were killed or tortured. As 
sound piece of propaganda it may have some yu 
—tbut I cannot help feeling that even as prop 
ganda it will hardly succeed if it has nothing b 
its sincerity to recommend it. This onthe 
technique is muddled and faulty. All his characte 
are puppets. Even as a thriller, the book must be! 
dismissed as a failure. 

That is certainly not true of another thri 
of a quite different type, DzatnH Lives Nex 
Door, by Gwendoline Butler. Here we have @ 
mysterious “‘ watcher,”’ a murder, a number ¢ 
attempted murders, and a problem of identity. [ 
solved the identity problem for myself half-way) 
through the book, and once that is solved, ev: 
thing else falls into place. But it is a tribute to 
the author that my interest in the story did nof] 
falter. In some respects, the book is not quite 
up to standard. The setting, which is Oxford, i 
rather too conscientiously laboured and therefore, 
to my mind, becomes false. It reminded me more 
of a red-brick university than of the Oxford that 
I knew—but there ! the Oxford that I knew exists 
only in memory, and I dare say that Miss Butler ig 
more sadly accurate than I am willing to grant! 
There are, too, a number of unnecessary characters 
who appear and disappear without much point— 
a serious fault in a thriller. But I only draw 
attention to these blemishes because Miss Butler is 
so very nearly first class. 

“ First class,” without qualification, is the one 
appropriate adjective for THe FLIGHT OF THE 
Dancinc Bear, by Mark Rascovich. Here is a 
writer who attacks the Soviet Union with ridicule 
—and in his hands it proves to be a much, much 
more deadly weapon than all the bombs, pistols, 
blood and tears amassed by Mr. Sentjurc. Mr. 
Rascovich contrives to make all Russian officials, 
particularly a general of the dreaded MVD, look 
incredibly silly. His hero is a successful clown, 
awarded the Order of Artists of the Soviet Union 
—a decoration which also flashes on the shaggy 
coat of his dancing bear, Natasha. But the 
Ministry of Culture has decided that Natasha, who 
has so far forgotten herself as to bite a colonel of 
the Red Army, has grown too old, and must be 
destroyed. Nor is her master at all soothed by 
the Minister’s generous offer to have his Natasha 
stuffed! So he sets out, complete with bear, for 
the Finnish frontier. They have hilarious adven- 
tures, including episodes with peasants, makers 
of “ hooch”’ vodka, MVD detachments, frontier 
patrols, a female engine-driver who is passionately 
in love with her engine, and (improbably enough) 
the First Secretary of the British Embassy. In 
the end, practically the whole boiling find their 
way over the barbed-wire, buried in snow, to 
Finland—including the MVD general, who gets 
there by mistake! No one should miss this 
altogether delightful book. 
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Yan. (Thames and Hudson; 70s.) 

Cyprus THEN AND Now, by Major Gordon 
Home. (Dent; 21s.) 

NANSEN THE ExPiLorer, by Edward Shackleton. 
(Witherby ; 18s.) 

Senator Joz McCartuy, by Richard Rovere 
(Methuen ; 18s.) 
Tae AntiguE CoLLector’s HANDBOOK, by 
George Savage. (Barrie and Rockliff; 25s.) 
Tue Court or St. James’s, by E. S. Turner. 
(Joseph ; 215.) 

Mary BRAVENDER, by Olga 
(Collins ; 16s.) 

PRAYER FOR AN Assassin, by Igor Sentjurc. 
(Longmans ; 15s.) 
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Butler. (Bles; 11s. 6d.) 
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Stringfellow. 


Gwendoline 
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